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TALES OF TRUTH. 








It has been justly observed that ‘truth is strange— 
stranger than fiction,’ There is sufficient romance in 
life at the present day to satisfy the most voracious ap- 
petite for the ‘marvellously strange,’ without ransacking 
the secret history of the middle ages or imitating the 
wild fancies of the Teutonic romancers, when dwarfs, 
giants and dragons were the burden of their tales, The 
following bit of romance we extract from a letter of the 
Washington correspondent of the Delaware Gazette. 
The wreck of the Pulaski is yet fresh in the minds of 
all, which gives increased interest to the narrative. 

THE PULASKI. 

Many interesting as well as painful incidents 
connected with that awful disaster, are related 
tous by those who have seen and conversed with 
persons saved from that wreck. Amongst oth- 
ers, the following is told of a Mr. Ridge, from 
New-Orleans, and a Miss Onslow, frorh one of 
the southern states, two of the unfortunates who 
were picked up on the fifth day about fifty miles 
from land. It is stated of the gentleman, that 
he had been sitting on the deck alone for half an 
hours previous to the accident. Another gentle- 
man, who was walking near him at the time of 
the explosion, was thrown overboard, and him- 
self was precipitated nearly over the side of the 
boat, andstunned. He recovered immediately, 
as he supposed, when he heard somo one remark, 
‘Get out the boat—she is sinking!’ He was 
not acquainted with a solitary individual on 
board of the boat. Under such circumstances 
it is natural to suppose he would feel quite as 
much concern for himself as for any one else. 
He was consequently among the foremost of 
those who sought the small boat for safety, and 
was about to step into it, when he discovered a 
young lady, whom he recognized as one whose 
appearance had at sundry times during the pas- 
sage arrested his attention. Her protector was 
the gentleman who was walking on the deck, 
and blown overboard. He sprang towards her, 
to take her into the small boat ; but in the crowd 
and confusion he lost sight of her, and he sup- 
posed she was with some other friend. During 
his fruitless search, the small boat shoved off. 
The wreck was fast sinking. Night rang with 
the prayers and shrieks of the helpless and 
drowning. He turned away in despair, and 
tumbled over a coil of small rope. Hope, like 
the expiring spark, brightened again. He caught 
up the rope--lashed together a couple of settees— 
threw upon them a piece of an old sail anda 
small empty cask, and thus equipped launched 
upon the matchless element. It was all the work 
of a moment. He believed death inevitable, 
and that last effort was the last grasp at life. 
His vessel bore him up much better than he ex- 
pected, and he was-consoling himself with his 
escape, such as it was, while others were per- 
ishing all around him, when he discovered a fe- 
male struggling for life almost within his grasp. 


He left his ark—swam but twice his length— 
seized his object and returned safely to his craft 
again, which proved sufficient to sustain them 
both, but with their heads and shoulders only a- 
bove water. The female was the young lady 
for whom he had lost a passage in the small boat. 
She fancied their float would be unable to sup. 
port them both, and said to him, ‘ You will have 
to let me go to save yourself’ He replied, ‘We 
live or we die together” Soon after, they drift- 
ed upon a piece of the wreck, probably a part 
of some floor or partition, torn asunder by the 
explosion. This, with the aid of the settees fas. 
tened beneath it, proved sufficient to keep them 
out of the water. About this time one of the 
small boats came towards them, but already 
heavily loaded. He implored them to take in 
the young lady. But she said, No, she could 
but die—he had saved her life, and she could 
not leave him. They were fairly at sea, without 
the least morsel toeat or drink, in a scorching 
climate—the young lady in her night clothes, 
and himself with nothing upon him but his shirt 
and a thin pair of pantaloons, already much 
torn. Ofthe boat, which bore them all in quiet 
and safety but half an hour before, nothing was 
to be seen but scattered pieces of a wreck. The 
small boats were on their way toward the shore 
—their own craft being light, and lightly loaded, 
drifted fast away from a scene indescribably 
heart-rending, and which he still shudders to 
think of. At day-light, nothing was visible to 
them but the heavens, and a waste of waters. 
In the course of the day they came in sight of 
land, and for a time were confident of reaching 
it—but during the succeeding night the wind 
changed, and soon after day-light next morning 
the land disappeared from their view, and with 
it all their lively hopes of escaping from their 
dreadful dilemma. On the third day, a sail 
hove in sight—but she was entirely beyond hail- 
ing distance. When found, they were sadly 
burned by the sun—starved, and exhausted, 
though still in possession of their faculties, and 
able to move and talk. 

But their pain and suffering was not without 
its pleasure and enjoyment. The romantic 
part of the story of their expedition is yet to 
come, and there is no telling how much longer 
they would have subsisted on the same food, 
which seems to have aided at least in sustaining 
them during such an intolerable length of time. 

The intrepidity he displayed—the risk he run 
—the danger he incurred, and above all, the 
magnanimity he evinced in saving her life, 
(strangers as they were to cach other,) at the 
eminent hazard of his own, elicited from her at 
once the warmest and strongest feelings of grat- 
itude towards him, and before the tortures of 
hunger and thirst commenced, kindled that pas- 
sion which burns no where else as it burns in 








woman’s bosom. On the other hand, her good 











sense, her fortitude and presence of mind at the 
most perilous moment, and particularly her 
readiness to meet and share with him the fate 
which awaited them, excited on his part an at- 
tachment which was neither to be disguised nor 
deferred. And there, upon the ‘waters wild,’ a- 
mid the terrors which surrounded, and the fate 
which threatened them, in presence only of an 
all-seeing One, did they pledge their mutual 
love, and declare, if their lives were spared, 
their destiny, which misfortune had united, 
should then be made as inseparable, as escape 
from it was now impossible. After their rescue, 
he informed her that a sense of duty impelled 
him to apprize her that by the misfortune which 
had befallen them, he had lost every dollar he 
possessed on earth, (amounting to about $25,- 
000,) that he was in ‘ poverty to his very lips*— 
a beggar amongst strangers, without the means 
of paying for a single meal of victuals, and pain- 
ful as was the thought of separation to him, he 
offered to release her from her engagement, if 
it was her*thoice to leave him. She burst into 
tears at the very thought of a separation, and 
asked him if he thought it was possible for the 
poverty of this world to drive them to a more 
desperate extremity than that which they had 
suffered together? He assured her of his wil- 
lingness to endure for her the same trial again— 
and of the joy, more than he could express, 
which he felt at finding her so willing to fulfil 
her engagemert, which it is said is soon to be 
consummated. It was not till thenthat he was 
made acquainted with the fact that his lady- 
love, who is represented to be about nineteen 
years of age, beautiful and accomplished, is 
heiress to an estate worth at least Two HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. Who would not be ship- 
wrecked, and henceforth who will say ‘ matches 
are not made in heaven?” 





In a work entitled ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ by an offi- 
cer of the British army, the following affecting incident 
is related : 

THE SOLDIER’S INFANT. 

I overtook on the road a regiment of High- 
landers on their march for Cork, where they 
were to embark for the Netherlands. It wasa 
beautiful morning in the spring of 1815. The 
sun was shining bright, and their arms and ac. 
coutrements were glittering in his rays. The 
waving plumes, martial dress, and military mu. 
sic, soon dissipated the clouds of despondency 
from an imagination young and ardent, and 
opened a long vista of glory. In a few mo- 
ments fancy had glided over the whole career, 
and restored me, high in rank, and covered with 
honor, to my native village, to my mother, and 
tomy friends. The first step in the hill of pro- 
motion was easily obtained. In a few minutes 
I had the honor of being enrolled a private in the 
18th Highlanders. 
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I need not detain you with an account of my 
dull and uninteresting life, after our arrival at 
Belgium, previous to the memorable fight at 
Waterloo. The night before the battle, I was 
pacing backward and forward, a solitary senti- 
nel at one of our posts. These was a weight in 
the midnight atmosphere that spread an unwont- 
ed gloom over my soul. There was a silence 
throughout the whole of our army, which form- 
ed a striking contrast to the loud shouts of the 
enemy as they passed the night in carousing a- 
round their watch-fires. I should not, perhaps, 
call it silence, and yet it was something like it ; 
but not the silence of sleep. The stern and sul- 
Jen sound with which the word and countersign 
were exchanged; the low tone in which the ne- 
cessary orders for the following day were given ; 
the sigh of contending feelings in the soul, 
which almost resemble the groans extorted from 
the wounded by bodily pain, were all still more 
audible than the distant clang of the armorer, 
and the snorting and prancing of the steed, and 
showed that all around was waking watchfulness 
and anxiety. 

About the middle of the night, I received a 
visit from a young man, with whom I had form- 
ed an intimate acquaintance. He was the only 
son of a gentleman of large property in the 
south of Ireland; but having formed an attach. 
ment to a beautiful girl in humble life, and mar. 
ried her against the will of his father, he had 
been disinherited andturned out of doors. The 
youth had soon reason to repent his rashness. 
His wife was beautiful, virtaous and affectionate, 
but her want of education, and entire unac- 
quaintance with those polished manners and lit- 
tle elegancies of life to which he had been ac- 
customed, soon dissolved much of the charm 
which her beauty and artlessness had at first 
thrown around him. After struggling for some 
time with poverty and discontent, he enlisted in 
a regiment of heavy dragoons, and being ordered 
to the continent, left his wife, with an infant 
daughter, in a wretched lodging in London. 
Chance brought us together in Belgium, anda 
similarity of tastes soon produced a friendship. 

Depressed as I was in spirit myself, I was 
struck with the melancholy tone in which he 
that night accosted me. He felt a presentiment, 
he said, that he would not survive the battle of 
the ensuing day. He wished to bid me farewell, 
and to entrust to my care his protrait, which, 
with his farewell blessing, was all he had to be- 
queath to his wife and child. Absence had re- 
newed, or rather doubled, all his fondness for 
the former, and portrayed her in all the witching 
loveliness that had won his boyish affection. He 
talked of her, while tears run down his cheeks, 
and conjured me, if ever I reached England, to 
find her out, and make known her case to his 
father. In vain, while I pledged my word to 
the fulfilment of his wishes,I endeavored to cheer 
him with better hopes. He listened in mournful 
silence to all I could suggest, flung his arms a- 
round his neck, wrung my hand and grieved. I 
saw him but once again, It was during the 
hottest part of the next and terrible day, when, 
With a noise that drowned even the roar of the 
artillery, Sir William Ponsonby’s brigade of 
cavalry deshed past our hollow square, bearing 
before them, in that tremendous charge the flow. 


er of Napoleon’s chivalry. Far ahead, even of 
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his national regiment, I saw the manly figure of 
my friend. It was but fora moment. The next 
instant he was fighting in the centre of the ene- 
my’s squadron, and the cloud of smoke that clo- 
sed in masses round friend and foe, hid him from 
my view. When the battle was over, and all 
was hushed but the groans of the wounded and 
the triumphant shouts and rolling drums of the 
victorious Prussians, who continued the pursuit 
during the entire night, I quitted the shattered 
remains of the gallant regiment in whose ranks 
I had that day the honor of standing. The moon 
was waving through the scattered masses of 
dark and heavy clouds, when I commenced my 
search for my friend. The light was doubtful 
and uncertain ; yet it was easy to keep along the 
track that marked the last career of Ponsonby. 
Shuddering, lest in every face I should recognize 
my friend, I passed by and trod upon the cold 
and motionless heaps which once looked so war- 
like, the ‘fiery masses of living labor’ that a few 
hours before had commingled with a concussion 
more dreadful than the earthquake’s shock. Al- 
though I at first felt a certain conviction of his 
fate, I afterward began to hope that the object 
of my search had, contrary to his piediction, 
survived the terrible:encounter. I was about to 
retire, when a‘heap of slain, in a ploughed field, 
on which the moon was now shining clearly, at- 
tracted my attention. Literally piled upon each 
other were five coursers—and lying beneath his 
horse was the dead body of my friend. You 
may form some idea of my astonishment, on 
finding, by a nearer inspection; that his head 
was supported and his neck entwined by the 
arms of a female, from whom also the spirit had 
taken its departure; but you can form no con- 
ception of the horror I felt at beholding, in this 
scene of carnage and desolation,in the very arms 
of death, and on the bosorft of a corpse, a living 
infant, sleeping calmly with the moonbeam rest. 
ing on its lovely features, and a smile playing on 
its lips, as if angels were guarding its slumbers, 
and inspiring its dreams! And who knows, per 

haps they were! The conviction now flashed 
on my mind, that these were the wife and child 
of my unfortunate friend ; and the letters after. 
ward found on the person of the former proved 
that I was right in my conjectures. Driven a- 
side by the gale of pleasure or ambition, or by 
the storms of life, the affections of many may 
veer—but unchangeable and unchanging is the 
true heart of woman. ‘She loves, and loves 
forever” This faithful wife had followed her 
husband through a land of strangers and over a 
pathless sea, through the city, and this bustling 
camp, till she found him stretched on the battle 
field. Perhaps she came in time to receive his 
parting sigh, and her spirit, quitting its worn out 
tenement of clay, winged away with the spirit 
of her husband, to Him who gave them being. 
With the assistance of some of my comrades, I 
consigned the hapless pair to the earth, both 
wrapped in the same military cloak ; and envel- 
oping the infant, this dear child of my adoption, 
in my plaid, I returned to the spot where our 
regiment lay. 
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‘If I were so unlucky,’ said an officer, ‘as to 
have a stupid son, I would certainly make a par- 
son of him.’ A clergyman, who was present, 
replied, ‘You think different y from your father.’ 
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A LITERARY PARTY. 

The desire to see the author of any work of in. 
terest or note, with some persons becomes quite 
a passion, and they gratify it in some such way 
as did Mrs. Leo Hunter, of Eatanswill, when she 
procured the attendance of the illustrious Pick. 
wick, and his no less celebrated companion, at 
the ‘Den.’ For our own parts, we must confess 
that we always had some longing to witness the 
real flesh and blood appearance of those who had 
contributed so much to our amusement and in. 
struction in days that are past, although we have 
never been guilty of intruding on the privacy of 
literary men, a piece of impertinence which too 
many are guilty of, and which cannot be too 
strongly reprobated. 

When I arrived at my friend’s house, I was 
not in expectation of meeting a class of oddities, 
and therefore was not astonished on being intro. 
duced to a number of persons who eat, drank, and 
talked like the rest of their specics. I knew but 
few of the company, and therefore placed myself 
under the instruction of a friend present, to 
whom most in the room were known. 

‘Who is that brisk, dapper little man, that is 
flitting about the room from one table to another, 
his eyes sparkling, and his intellectual counte. 
nance radiant with good humor. He seems a 
general favorite, especially with the ladies,’ 

‘That,’ said my friend, ‘is Thomas Moore. 
Hark! he is going to sing—one of his own in- 
imitable melodies, Listen.’ 

I did listen. The poet of Lalla Rookh sat at 
the piano, (looking no more a little man, for he 
sits high, and no one would suppose him short 
when seated,) and enchanted us with ‘Nora 
Creina.’ It was a treat of no slight order to 
hear the poet sing his own beautiful song. When 
he concluded, a burst of applause broke from 
every lip—and during its continuance, the bard 
left the instrument, and was again employed in 
bowing and smiling to all whocame in his way. 





‘Who may that rather sour looking, spectacled 
personage be, who is seated at the table at the 
far end of the room, lookir g over some drawings 
of churches ?” 

‘John Britton—the author of Cathedral Anti- 
quities; and a right earnest antiquarian he is, 
His drawings alone would form an exhibition of 
themselves—and his literary attainments are of 
no mean order. But just look at that tall, stout 
man, witha partially bald head, and rather con- 
temptuous look.’ 

‘I see him,’ sad I, ‘who is he?’ 

‘The author of ‘Gebir,’ of ‘Pericelus and As- 
pasia,’ and of the ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ 
Walter Sauage Landor—a man who is but just 
beginning to be appreciated, and whose works, 
fifty years hence, will receive more attention 
than they nowdo, He is not a pleasant com. 
panion; you see he keeps a aloof from every 
one—besides, he is desperately opinionated, and 
has a high opinion of himself. *Tis a failing, 
and an unlucky one too, as it regards his popu- 
larity,’ 

‘Some one has just accosted him, nearly as 
tall as himself, but much thinner, and of a hard, 
uncouth expression, who is he 7?’ 

‘That—why, Jerden, of the Literary Gazette, 
who has criticised more books than any other 
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man in the three kingdoms. He is entitled to 
great praise for having introduced the talented 
L. E. L. te the public.’ 

‘At this gnoment there entered the room a 
rougish looking person, dressed in a long brown 
frock coat, closely buttoned. He was rather 
below the middle height. His countenance was 
heavy—but no one could have seen his eye with- 
out being convinced that the owner was no com- 
mon man. A large quantity of lightish hair 
was combed up, and displayed a lofty forehead ; 
his mouth was expressive, and he spoke witha 
s‘rong provincial accent. 

Perceiving my attention drawn towards this 
individual, my companion informed me that it 
was Mr. Thomas Miller, the author of ‘A Day 
in the Woods,’ and of ‘Ryston Gower. Mr. 
Miller, I was informed, was, a few years since, 
a poor basket maker: he came to London, and 
there worked ‘at his trade, and tontributed to 
the Monthly Magazine. His papers attracted 
notice, and the editor of the ‘Friendship’s Offer- 
ing’ found him out. One day that gentleman 
called on Miller, who was at work making a 
basket, and asked him to write a poem for him ; 
the basket maker agreed to do so by the time 
the editor should call again. But there wasa 
certainty of the baskets bringing in something 
when they were done, and not, he thought, an 
equal certainty of his poetry’s producing him 
anything. So, exclaiming ‘Baskets against lit- 
erature,’ he sat up all night, finished his wicker 
word, and then, by the light of the fire, witha 
viece of stick for a pen, and some soot and water 
for ink, he sat duw: and composed the beautiful 
poem of the ‘Old Fountain ;’ it was copied, and 
the paper sealed with bread! Mr. Harrison 
called for it the next day, and gave Miller two 
gunieas for it. The basket maker could hardly 
believe the evidence of his own senses; he had 
never possessed so much money before, and he 
actually barred his door the next night, for fear 
of being robbed of his riches! Patrons soon took 
him by the hand, but he did not relinquish bask- 
et making until he wassure of something else to 
support himself and family. Lady Blessington 
was one of his encouragers, and he has often, 
immediately after being seated tete-a-tete with 
her ladyship in her splendid home, been selling 
baskets on Westminster Bridge, or somewhere 
else, with apple women and baked ‘tater’ mer- 
chants for his companions. 

‘His literary career seems,’ I remarked, ‘to 
have been successful, if I may judge from his 
present appearance, and from the fact of his ad. 
missica here.’ 

‘Just opposite to you is a gentleman who has 
long been known in the literary circles. He 
has had many struggles with the world, yet ad- 
versity has not quenched the kindness of his 
heart or the fire of his eye. He is at once the 
elegant scholar, the poet, and the gentleman; 
and one who has patriotically struggled for lib- 
erty, regardless of his own interests, and only 
actuated by a desire for public good.’ 

I directed my gaze to the spot named by my 
friend, and beheld an individual standing, with 
his elbow resting on tue mantel-piece, and deep. 
ly engaged in reading a volume of the ‘Faery 
Queene ; his hair, which had been of jet black, 
was parted in the middle of his forehead, and 
along the crown of his head now grey hairs were 
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plenty, or rather, it was that sort of hair called 
‘grizzled.’ His eye was one of the finest I had 
ever seen—black and piercing, and when he 
spoke, it almost glowed. There was much of 
a kind and sweet expression about his mouth; 
the countenance altogether told of much care 
and some sorrow. There was a slight stoop in 
his shoulders ; he wore his shirt collar loosely 
and without a neckcloth, but not inthe manner 
of a coxcomb, This was Leigh Hunt, the most 
delightful essayist of the day. 

Whilst I was looking at Mr. Hunt, a gentle. 
man of very diminutive stature, with a good 
humored face, accosted my friend. He hada 
very slight hare-lip, large grey eyes, with a good 
deal of humor lurking about the corners of his 
mouth. His hair was thin, and the crown of 
his head bald. When the conversation was 
lively, there was a little of the blarney in his ac- 
cent. When he was gone, I found that it was 
Mr. Crofton Croker, the author of ‘Fairy Le- 
gends.’ 

‘Who is that good humored looking personage, 
with whom every one talks in turn, who speaks 
with a strong Irish accent, and takes snuff “im. 
mensely,” as Mr. Butler would say ? 

‘Oh, that is Dr. Taylor, the best Hebrew scho- 
lar of the day, and author of several standard 
works. He is well versed in oriental literature, 





and is a principal contributor to that capital 
journal, the Atheneum.’ 

‘That very slovenly, farmer-looking personage, 
with the top-boots, rather tall and elderly, is the 
Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, who beat Lord Byron in 
the ‘Pope’ controversy. His sonnets are very 
beautiful, and he has almost equalled Dr. Watts 
in his verses for children.’ 

‘Yonder is a very strange looking personage,’ 
said I, ‘that half man and half woman, around 
whom so many persons are crowding. Who is 
she? I heard her talking just now of matters 
which women seldom converse on with gentle. 
men, and she seemed to understand her subject 
too.” 

‘The political economist in petticoats—Miss 
Harriet Martineau. The enemy of over-popu- 
lation, and the writer thereon. It is a strange 
subject for a lady to write upon, but it is in vain 
to deny that she has handled the subject well. 
That young lady nearer, with the very intel- 
lectual countenance and plain dress, is a person 
of quite a different order of mind to Miss Marti- 
neau. She is one of the most delightful poetesses 
and novelists of our country. It is Miss Lan- 
don.’ 

‘As we have got amongst the ladies, pray in- 
form me who that stout,sonsie-looking lady is, by 
the table yonder. Her dress is none of the most 
elegant, and no one, I think, would take her for 
a literary female.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ said my friend, ‘she is one,and 
a celebrated one too. Her ‘Country Sketches” 
are unequalled ; and, as a tragedian, ‘‘Rienzi” 
proves the abilities, as a stage writer, of Mary 
Russell Mitford.’ 














Here two gentlemen, who had just entered 


the shortest, foppishly so. The taller gentleman | 
was handsome, his hair was curling, and he had 





the room, attracted my gaze. They were both)! 
dressed in the first style of fashion—one of them, i dy had been at an entertainment, the hostess was 





gn a@bundance.of whiskers, with a long acqueliue |} made me so tipsy, that I d 
nose, and a handsome mouth. Taere was an|\i home.” 





air of ‘ton’ about him. I did not need any en. 
lightment as to who he was, for I recognized, in 
the finished gentleman before me, the original 
of a bust I had seen prefixed to the volume 
called ‘The Pilgrims of the Rhine’ It was Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, only second to Scott as a 
novelist. 

His companion was rather shorter, with a 
strongly marked Jewish countenance. He dis- 
played, too, the taste of that people in his elabor. 
ate display of jewelry in the shape of rings and 
chains. His dress, as I said, was foppish, and 
his manners were equally so. He might have 
been taken for a tailor’s pattern weaver, and any 
one would rather have taken him for a conceit- 
ed dandy, than for what he undoubtedly is—a 
man of a singularly original mind. ‘See,’ said 
my companion, ‘he is franking a letter for some 
one or another, for Benjamin D’Israeli the young- 
er is an M. P., and vain enough of his franking 
privilege.’ 

‘That old gentleman near you,’ résumed my 
friend, ‘is one of the few who possess those sel- 
dom associated things—great poetical genius, 
and great wealth. His face is not the most poe- 
tical in its appearance, but that is not his fault. 
The author of the “Pleasures of Memory” needs 
not the auxiliary of a handsome exterior ; he is 
a true poet, and possesses 2 kind heart; manya ~ 
needy son of song has he relieved from his purse, 
and the name of Samuel Rogers will live in his 


country’s literature.’ Sunbeam, 
@ 








RUSSIAN MANNERS 170 YEARS aGo. 

In the latter part of the 17th century, a French 
traveller in Russia wrote that ‘most men treat 
their wives as a necessary evil, regarding them 
with a proud and stern eye, and even beating 
them after. Dr. Collins, physician to the Czar 
in 1670, as an evidence of the progress of civili- 
zation in Russia, says, that the custom of tying 
up wives by the hair of the head, and flogging 
them, begins to be left off; accounting: for it, 
however, by the prudence of parents, whovmade 
a stipulative provision in the marriage contract, 
that their daughters were not to be whipped, 
struck, kicked, etc. But even in this improved 
state of society, one man ‘ put upon his wife a 
shirt dipped in ardent spirits, and burnt her to 
death,’ and was not punished, there being, ac- 
cording to the doctor, ‘no punishment in Russia 
for killing a wife or a slave.’ When no provis- 
ion was made in the marriage contract, he says, 
they were accustomed to discipline their wives 
very severely. At the marriage, the bridegroont 
had a whip in one boot, and a jewel in the other, 
and the poor girl tricd her fortune by choosing. 
‘If ‘she happens upon the jewel,’ says another 
traveller, ‘she is lucky; but if on the whip, she 
gets it. The bridegroom rarely saw his com- 
panion’s face till after the marriage, when, it is 
said, ‘if she be ugly, she pays for it soundly, 
may be the first time he sees her.’ Ugliness 
being punished with the whip, the women paint- 
ed to grvat excess; and a traveller in 1636 saw 
the grand dutchess and her ladies on horseback, 
‘most wickedly bepainted.’ The day after a la- 


accustonred toask how she got home; and the 
polite answer wee, ‘Your ladyship's hospitality 
jon’t know how I got 


Mo. Sispucus’ ‘iueweots of Travel.’ 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD DISPLAYED 
IN THE UNIVERSE. 
NO. il. 


We have already observed that the world on 
which we live contains more than 265,078 mil- 
lions of cubic miles—a mighty mass of matter, 
which the mind is unable to realize to any de- 
finite degree. Yet, in our estimate of the quan- 
tity of matter which it contains, it is necessary 
to take into the account the myriads of living 
creatures that inhabit it, from the minutest in- 
sect to the huge elephant, and also to notice that 
it is inveloped on every side by an atmosphere 
about 900 times lighter than water, to the height 
of 45 miles. 

Thus we see that the world which we inhabit, 
when taken in all its parts, exhibits in a wonder- 
ful degree the omnirorence or Gop. Yet, af- 
ter all our investigation, and all our labored ef. 
forts to comprehend the mighty thought, we will 
find, by turning our attention to the amazing 
universe of God, that we have been inspecting 
but a very minute proportion of his works; but 
let it be remembered that we have no other stan- 
dard by which we can compare the dimensions 
of other bodies, and estimate their magnitudes, 
but ourearth. Here then let us take our posi- 
tion, and by the help ef art and science, take a 
survey of the wonderful works'of the Almighty. 


We can know nothing, definitely, of the mag- 
nitude and motions of the worlds which God has 
made and placed in their order amongst the con- 
stellations, in consequence of their being so ex- 
ceedingly remote. In our calculations, therefore, 
we are necessarily confined to the limits of the 
solar system, which consists of the sun in the 
centre, seven primary planets, four asteroids or 
minor planets, and eighteen secondary planets 
or moons, together with a considerable number 
of comets, 

Mexcury first claims our attention, it being, 
in the order of the system, nearest to the sun; 
its diameter is more than 3000 miles, and its solid 
contents in cubic miles about 15 millions. It is 
37 millions of miles from the sun, and moves in 
its orbit at the amazing rate of 112,000 miles in 
an hour—that is, about 31 miles in one second of 
time. 

The next planet in the order of our system is 
Venus. Her magnitude is nearly the same as 
our earth, being 900 miles in diameter. Her 
mean distance from the sun is 69 millions of 
miles, and she moves in her orbit at the rate of 
75,000 miles in an hour. 

Next to Venus is our Earrun, at the distance 
of 95 millions of miles from the sun, and mov- 
ing in her orbit with a velocity of 68,000 miles 
in an hour. 

Next to the Earth, in the order of the system, 
is Mars, distant from the sun 143 millions of 
miles; its diameter is 4,189 miles, and it moves 
in its orbit at the rate of 53,000 miles an hour. 

The next planet that demands our attention is 
the mighty Jurirer, much the largest of all the 
planets, -its diameter being more than ten times 
that of our Earth—i. e. 89,170 miles; conse- 
quently its magnitude is about 1400 times that 
of the Earth. Its distance from the sun is 490 
millions of miles, and it movesijn its orbjt at the 
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rate.of 25,000 miles in an hour. Jupiter, in his 
grand round, is accompanied by four moons, 
some of which are said to be as large as our 
world, all revolving around him at different 
times and distances,and with him wheeling their 
mighty courses round the sun. 

Sarurn is next in order, being nearly 900 mil- 
lions of miles from the sun, and about 80,000 
miles in diameter ; it istherefore about one thou- 
sand times as large as the Earth, and travels in 
its orbit 21,000 miles in an hour. This planet 
is attended by seven moons. 

The next, and as far as has yetbeen discovered, 
the most remote planet in the system, is Uranus, 
or Herscuer, at the amazing distance of 1800 
millions of miles from the sun; its diameter is 
35,860 miles, and it moves in its orbit at the 
rate of 16,000 miles an hour. It is accompanied 
by six moons. 

With regard to the proportionate magnitude 
of the planets, the Earth is 14 times as large as 
Mercury, a very little larger than Venus, and 
three times as large as Mars. But Jupiter is 
more than 1400 times as large as the Earth ; 
Saturn 1000 times as large, exclusive of his 
rings; and Uranus 80 times as large. Conse- 
quently, in the primary plancts alone, exclusive 
of all other bodies, there is contained an amount 
of matter equal to 658,030,889,000,000 of solid 
miles. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TRANSPOSITION. 

FROM LINES ‘TO THE SUMMER BREEZE, BY J. B. J.’ 

Sweet breeze of evening, that fans my fevered 
brow, I fondly welcome thee, all fresh and 
sweet with perfume of the brightest flowcers— 
coming in the gentle glow of mellow summer, 
with fairy step, to court the bloom of the sea- 
sons, ever straying in wanton gambols over the 
face of the sultry earth and gladsome sea; at 
this sweet hour of twilight I fondly welcome 
thee, for thy airy touch hath such a pleasant 
power. There is a music in thy voice that al- 
ways speaks a language of thine own. When 
gorgeous sunset gilds the mirrored wave, and 
when the bosom of the wide waters is spread with 
lustre from the day-god’s grave—surely thou 
hast caught some pure and gentle sound of li. 
quid tone, some sweet murmur of the ocean-tide; 
while traversing the seas ;—and in the mellow 
tones I think I hear the varied stery of thy wan- 
derings—a talk of some sweet maiden’s lonely 
watch for the return of the speedy barque that 
should bring her lover; and to hear the maid re- 
pine at the still hour of night beneath the sum- 
mer sky, wild rogue, thou hast veered the sails 
that hurried over the brine, and heard the mai- 
den’s sigh come over the wave! And thou hast 
gently fanned the pallid cheek of her over whom 
an anxious mother wept,—whose voice of melo- 
dy had ceased to speak,—and whose once glad 
eye had long slept in darkness; and thou hast 
crept through the bars that confined some lone- 
ly prisoner, sent like a ministering angel, and 
lent to his crushed and saddened spirit a life of 
vigor which no chains could bind. ‘Thou has 
swiftly borne upon thy bosom the welcome sound 
of a loving maiden’s lute to him whuse anxious 
breast was torn with doubt, and who deemed the 











voice of his loved one forever sitent, and spread 


the glow of revived hope omer his raptured heart! 


—made his soul free from doubt, and once more 
shed a kindly ray of ecstacy in his bosom. In 
every favored clime thou hast played whcre 
fruits and flowers flung their sweetgst scent on 
the air; thy unseen feet have strayed in the sun- 
niest vales wherever summer wove her most fair 
garb,—and now thou hast come with thy fresh- 
ness and thy tales of love beneath this verdant 
grove, where flowers of every hue are thickly 
spread around to keep me lingering where thy 


charms have led me. E. 
—= 
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ENTRANCE UPON THE WORLD. 
It is frequently with too much confidence in 
their own exertions and abilitics, that young 
men and women just come to maturity, launch 
upon the world where few persons and things 
appear in their true character. Confident in 
your own experience and stability, you little 
dream of the shoals and quicksands which lic 
hidden in your path, and the trials, misfortunes 
and hardships that almost invariably overtake 
you. Now is the time that the turn your mind 
may take will fix your future happiness or eter- 
nal misery. How careful then should we be to 
guard ourselves, and gird on our armor for the 
contest ; for in this world Vice hides her deform- 
ity under the borrowed garb of Virtue. Every 
present pleasure usurps the name of happiness, 
and as such often deceives the youthful and in- 
experienced. There is no room to doubt but 
sufficient care will be taken to give you a polite 
and fashionable education, but 2 rcligious one is 
of still greater importance. Necessary as the 
former may be for youth to make a proper figure 
in the world, andto make you acceptable in it, 
the latter is yet more so, to procure for you the 
approbation of the greatest and best of Beings, 
your Creator and Benefactor, on whose favor 
depends your earthly aud eternal happiness. 
Remember that from Him, the common Parent 
of the universe, you received your life—that to 
His kind providence you owe the continuance of 
it—and to His bounty you are indebted for all 
the health, ease, advantage and enjoyments 
which help to make that life agreeable. Let, 
therefore, your duty to God be ever the first and 
principal object of your care. As your creator 
and governor, He claims adoration and obedi- 
ence—as your father. and friend, He demands 
submissive duty and affection. All the return 
you can make for innumerable blessings hourly 
bestowed, is a thankful acknowledgement and a 
willing obedience. As you value your own hap. 
piness, let not the force of bad example lead you 
into extravagances and indulgences of which 
you may, when too late, repent. You cannot 
be too careful in choosing your companions, for 
from these, habits are often-times contracted and 
principles imbibed, which may not only prove 
detrimental to your worldly, but your eternal in- 
terest. To sum up in a few words, Love anp 
yeaR your Gop. Persevere in the practice of 
religious duties, though man may scoff and ridi- 
cule. The sincere practice of religious duties 
naturally lead to the proper discharge of the so. 
cial, which may be comprehended in that one 
great and general rule, of doing ‘ unto others as 








you would they should do to you.’ A. 
Poughkeepsie, Augest, 1532. 





SCRAPS FROM A DIARY.—NO. III. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
BIRCH BARK. 

Before the art of making paper was known, 
a great variety of substances were used for wri- 
ting. In learning to write, it was common to 
form the characters in sand or dust, and some- 
times on whitened boards. Plutarch, in the life 
of Dion, describing the effect of Plato’s arrival 
in Sicily, says: ‘ The several apartments of the 
royal palace were like so many schools of ge. 
ometricians, full of the dust in which the stu- 
dents describe their mathematical figures” For 
books and records, plates of metal were frequent- 
ly used. ‘ Hesiod’s works were written on tables 
of lead; the Roman laws on twelve tables 
of brass; Solon’s on wood; and those of Gop 
on stone, probably marble.’ It was common to 
make books of the skins of animals, made into 
parchment. They were also written on the leaf 
of areed, called papyrus, which grows on the 
banks of the Nile ; and from papyrus the word 
paper is derived. In some parts of Asia, books 
have been written on the leaves of the palm-tree ; 
and a few of them are still extant. Such a book, 
brought from Ceylon, I have seen. The bark of 
certain trees likewise anciently supplied the place 
of paper. A species of mulberry, and also of 
birch, produced bark which was used for writing. 
According to Plutarch, the sacred books which 
King Numa had commanded to be buried with 
his body, ina stone coffin, were found four hun- 
dred years after, in a state of complete preserva- 
tion, although the body of the monarch was en- 
tirely consumed. These books were written on 
birch bark. 

The species of birch which produced the bark 
anciently used for writing, grows in many parts 
of this country. The surface of the body is of 
a milky whiteness, contrasting finely with the 
dull exterior of the surrounding trees. The 
outer bark is composed of eight or ten coats, or 
sheets, very much resembling paper, which may 
be peeled off, one after another, with the greatest 
ease. Pieces of the bark, of a single thickness, 
may be obtained as large as shects of common 
letter paper, being equally thin, and in smooth- 
ness not much inferior. The coats nearest the 
surface are whitest, those nearer the wood are 
of a reddish hue. The grain of this outer bark 
is transverse to the grain of the wood, passing 
horizontally around the tree. After the sheets 
have all been stripped off, there still remains an 
inner bark, of a greenish color, which is hard 
and brittle, like the bark of ordinary trees. 


They who have a mind to try their goose quills 
on birch bark, will find that it is no mean substi- 
tute for paper. The pen moves smoothly upon 
it, and the ink does not spread, or penetrate to 
the opposite surface, so as to cause inconve- 
nience. Ifany readers of the Casket desire to 
see how well this substance supplies the place of 
paper, the editors wili pich2blv be so kind as to 
show them the manuscript of this articie, which 
is written on birch bark, obtained from the 
mountains in Northeast; and although many 
weeks have elapsed since it was taken from the 
tree, it has lost nothing of its softness and plian- 
cy. In the absence of paper, it would answer 
tolerably well for writing love-letters; though I 
confess it would be rather a frail bark, to be 
freighted with a cargo of flattering protestations 


tion it is very easily torn or split; by which ac- 
cident the precious contents might be exposed to 
the view of those for whom they were not de- 
signed. However, it is presumed that no en. 
amored stripling will ever be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of resorting to such an expedient as I 
have mentioned ; unless the matrons of our coun- 
try, disregarding the suggestions of prudence, 
permit all the old rags to be wasted, instead of 
gathering them up to be sold at the paper mills. 
PHOCION. 
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The origin of baths of different sorts 1s very remote, 
and their use and benefits have long been known and 
appreciated by the nations of the east, »especially by 
most of the European kingdoms, The principal baths 
inase in diferent countries are, the warm bath, hot bath, 
cold bath, shower bath, and vapor sara, all of which, 
if judiciously used, may, under certain circumstances, 
be of servico; yet the last (vaporbath) stands pre-em- 
jnent over every thing bearing the name of a bath, as 
has been thoroughly tested by millions of Americans 
within the last twenty-five years, But two only of 
these baths are used by the Thomsonian practitioners, 
the vapor and show2r baths, the latter of which alone, 
inoar hamble estimation, will effect more in preventing 
and curing disease, than the combined medical faculty 
ofthe U.S, cando without. We need hardly say to the 
intelligent citizens of this country, that the vapor and 
shower baths are as old as man, have been used in al- 
most every cotmntry, and in nearly every age, and that 
immense good has always attended their use. The vapor 
bath has for centuries been in very common use among 
the Russians, by all classes and both sexes, and is used 
both as aluyury and as a cure and preventive of dis- 
ease; and is frequented at least once a week, and by 
many daily, whether in a state of health or sickness, 
Their rooms for bathing are large and tight, and the 
vapor is caused by throwing water upon heated stones, 
andthe therm >meter is riised to 159 or 169 degrees. 
In such baths as these, the Russians lie upon benches, 
for two hours in succession, occasionally pouring hot 
water 190n their bolies, and thea plunge directly from 
the bath into a large tub of cool water, Many rush 





precipitately from the bath, when the system 1s literal- 
ly filled with caloric, and throw themselves into an ad- 
joining river, or roll naked in the snow, when it is pier- 
cing cold, and that too with decided advantage, for Dr, 
Willich says that rheumatism is scarcely known in | 
Russia, and he attributes it to their great use of the 
vapor bath, The Rev, W. Tooke says that he has no 
doubt but that the Russians owe their great longevity, | 
their extraordinary robust health, aud their entire ex. | 
emption from certain mortal disease, to their daily use 
of the vapor bath; andit is a noted fact, well known to | 
thousands, that for five hundred years Rome had no 
physicians vu. her baths; and where, we would ask, a- | 
mong modern nations, sia. We seek for a people who | 
are in any degree a parallel for that ouc all-conquering 
people, in point of physical health and strength? We 
are told by Mr. Sanay, the vapor bathis very extensive- 
ly used in Egypt, both as a luxury and for the preven- 
tion and cure of dise se, The use of the vapor bath is 
also quite common in Turicey, especially among the 
l'urkish ladies, who probably would no! suffer in point 











of attachment to.a fair one, since, in one direc- 


of beauty and delicicy by comparison with the fem,les 


of any other country, yet they use the vapor bath, fol- 
lowed immediately by the cold shower bath, which 
gives them a ruddy florid glow of countenance, unknown 
to but few females, In the expedition of Parry to the 
north pole, the vapor bath was constantly and daily used 
by all his men, previously to their taking their stations 
upon deck; and it was found that those who neglected 
this sine gua non, were unible to remain on deck over 
halfas long as those who previously fortified themselves 
by its use. Capts, Clark and Lewis, in their travels in . 
the western wilderness, speak of the vapor baths or 
“sweating houses” of the Indians, which are generally 
builton the banks of the rivers,and completely enclosed, 
except a small aperture sufficiently large to admit the 
bathers; and they enter with hot stones, and jugs of 
water, and pour the water upon the hot stones until the 
vapor becomes sufficiently dense and hot to answer 
their purpose; and so much are these baths esteemed 
amongthe American aborigines, both as a luxury and 
cure and preventive of disease, that it is considered an 
indignity of the highest degree to refuse an invitation 
tobathe, The natives, on coming out of the bath, im. 
mediately plunge into the cold running water, beside 
which their baths are purposely built, Again: Dr, | 
Cooper, an American physician of some note, has 
strongly recommended a vapor bath apparatus, very a- 
nalagous to the one now in use by the Botanic practi- 
tioners, and adds that he “has used it with very happy 
effects.” And in view of these facts, we would ask, 
can the vapor bath, which has been used from time im. 
memorial, in nearly all the oriental countries, with the 
utmost success—which invigorates and fortifies the 
Russian against the boreal blasts of that brumal region . 
—which is resorted tv by the Egyptian and Turkish 
ladies as a sanative and beautifier of the skin—which 
enabled the enterprizing Parry and his hardy crew to 
endure unscathed the ceaseless winter of the eightieth 
deyree—which was Rome’s only physician for five hung 
dred years—which has been and still is used by the A- 
merican aborigines with almost sacred reverence for its 
restoring and renovating effects—which is even at the 
present day recommended in the strongest terms by the 
first physicians both of Europe and America~and 
which has been thoroughly tested and invariably ap- 
proved by more than three millions of the enlightened 
citizens of this Republic, we ask, can there be any 
possible reason to standin awe of the simple, harmless, 
vapor bath? Ifthere ever was atime since the creation 
when the vapor bath was used with good results, (and 
no one will deny it,) then certainly it may be used with 
equally beneficial results at the present day—for human 
natare is the same in all ages, being only modified by 
food, c'imite, raiment, &c. Vapor bathing is far supe- 
rior to warm water bathing, as it tends to arouse action 
in the system, accelerate the circulation, open the ex- 
cretories, and remove from the surface the saline depo- 
sitions and other impurities, which otherwise tend to 
obstruct a free perspiration, and prove exceedingly det- 
rimental to health; while the warm water bath, by the 
weight and density of the water, often proves debilita- 
ting, and always obstructs the pores of the skin, and 
prevents that salutary discharge of perspiration which 
is the designofthe bith. It is oftenconsidered a great 
objection to the vapor bath as used by the Thomso- 
nians, that they give the cool shower bath immediately 
after the vapor bath, as it is supposed to be very dan- 
gerous, and that the patient is more liable to “take 
cold” than if the shower bath had not been given; but 
this notion is so utterly false, that it does not even de- 
serve a refutation, and is but a broken staff for ignor- 
ance and error to lean upon; for any person possessing 
five grains of common sense, cannot but readily under- 
stand that immediately afier the vapor bath, when the 
system is well filled with caloric, the cool shower bath 
will have no other effect than to contract the skin,close 
the pores, and prevent the accumulated heat from pas- 
sing off too rapidly, and consequently the patient is for- 
tified with an increased quantity of heat, and is there- 
fore even batter prepared to resistthe cold than if he 
had not taken the suower bath, as then the mouths of 
the pores being open, the heat will speedily pass off 
from the system, and its place be supplied by its opp 





site, cold. 
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The cut at the head of this article, represents the 
vapor bath as used by the Thomsonian practitioners in 
the United States, although they vary in size and con 
struction according to the different views and notion 
entertained by those who use them, The box, if in 
tended for one, should be about two feet and six inche 
squire, by six feet high, and may be made either o 
cloth or boards, the latter being generally thought pre- 
ferable. If it be made of boards, they should be thor- 
oughly seasoned, about one inch thick, and the joints 


should be put together tightly with white paint, and the |}. 


inside should be thoroughly saturated with something 
which will prevent the exhalation fiom the bathers be- 
ing absorbed by the box. If made of cloth, a frame 
should first be made of sufficient strength to sustain 
the bather, and the cloth should be something of a close 
texture, and drawn over the frame in a close tight man- 
ner, but at the same time so it can be taken off to be 
frequently cleansed. ‘The top ofthe box, whether made 
of cloth or board, should be boards, and in the centre 
there should be a round tin or copper vessel, about 
twelve or sixteen inches in diameter, and from two to 
four inches indepth, with small holes about an eighth of 
aninch in diameter, to serve as a shower bath. The 
door should be about twenty or twenty-two inches in 
width, and nearly the whole Jength of the box, with 
two pannels, the opper one being left out, anda curtain 
substituted in its pace, so that the bather may retain 
his head within the bath, or thrust it out at pleasure, 
The bath should contain a convenient board seat, upon 
which the bather may sit if he choose, and the bottom 
of the bath upon the inside should be lined with zink, 
tin or lead, to prevent the absorption of the water, 
which will otherwise cause an offensive smell, after 
much use, The boiler should be of tin or copper, hold- 
ing from a pailful to a pailful and a half of water, with 
atube of aninch bore conducting the vapor from the 
top of the boiler to the bottom of the box. When the 
bath is fully fitted up and sufficiently filled with vapor, 
the bather enters, being undressed,and remains in from 
ten to thirty or thirty-five minutes, taking some warm- 
ing, stimulating medicines in the interim, to keep the in- 
ternal heat and action pruportionate to the externa!, af- 
ter which the shower bath is given at the option of the 
bather, though it should never be omitted, in our esti- 


ion. 
bas Thomsonian. 








VARIETY. 








THE PRISONER OF ROCHELLE. 

Here is a scene from the vaudeville of ‘ The 
Prisoner of Rochelle,’ which kept the audience 
in aroar of laughter each night of its perform- 
ance. Wecopy it with the permission of Miss 
Bunyie, for whom the play was expressly written 
by J. H. Hewit, Esq. Corporal Cartouch amu. 
ses himself with going through the manual ex- 
ercise, while Leza, seated at her work table, 
abstractedly questions him concerning matri- 
mony. 

Leza. Ifa girl were to fall in love with you, 
Corporal, what would you do? 

Cartouch. Present arms! 

. L. She would doubtless look to you for— 

C. Support! 

L. And then what a heavy burden you'd 
have to— 


C. Carry! 

L. Your butcher and baker would have to— 
C. Charge! 

L. Your prospects, of course, would not— 
C. Advance! 

L. And you'd have to— 

C. ’*Bout face! 

L. And never have any— 

C. Rest! 

L. Now, Corporal, pray give me your— 
C. Attention! 
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L. Aman of your years is not able to bear 
such a— ' 
Load! 
You are not in your— 
Prime! 
Your wife may— 
*Bout ! 
Leave you, but she will soon— 
Return! ; 
And then you'd have to bear al] on your— 
Shoulder! 
Would you be— 
Ready! 
I think you have some other— 
Aim! 
And you’d throw all your epistles into 


POPQRS 


rOrOQraranA 


the— 
C. Fire! (Fires the musket.) 


Boston Transcript. 





RAPIDITY OF IDEAS IN DREAMS. 


Two friends agreed to go on a walking expe- 
dition, one of whom proposed to call on the oth- 
er at an early hour the following morning. He 
did so, and waked his friend, but in vain, as he 
fell asleepagain. He then dreamed that his fa- 
ther put several questions to him as to the state 
of hishealth—was alarmed at his replies, and 
sent for a surgeon—that two medical gentlemen 
attended him, put the usual questions, and or- 
dered him a cold shower bath. He awoke with 
the shock, and found that his friend, tired with 
waiting, had dashed a basin full of cold water in 
his face. It was evident that what the dreamer 
deemed the concluding circumstance, was in 
truth the suggester of the whole series of ideal 
events. The mind had called up all this train 
of thought to account for the sensation produ- 
ced by the water. Several dreams illustrative 
of this point were related. There is something 
analagous to this in our waking hours. A sin. 
gle word will call up instantaneously a long se- 
ries of by-gone events, and in a reverie our fan. 
cies are often as ridiculous and as rapid in their 
passage through the mind as ina dream. Gen. 
erally speaking, however, our waking thoughts 
succeed each other less rapidly than the ideas 
which make up our dreams. These might be 
accounted for in the first place by the absence 
of sensations, and secondly, by the absence of 
that ‘regulative faculty,’ which, when awake, 
we exercise over our thoughts. In sleep, the 
flow of thoughts is as rapid and irregular as the 
motion of a machine without a regulator. 





A LOVING EPISTLE. 
The following we copy from a paper printed 
somewhere. It is too good to be lost, therefore 
we give it to our readers. 
‘hamelting febuary 9th 1836 
‘deer liza Iraly hardly knough hou to com- 
ments ritin to yue becaze i told yue when i told 
yue good by that ishud com bac agin sune but mi 
rangements bein noct out of jint my expektz. 
shuns was disappinted—yue must jot be unezv ! 
and thinck that i dont want to se Tue bectine | 
hant bin up afore this tie—my buzum burns 
rae luv £3; yue—all my hops is on youre stikin 
to pure prommis—if yue dont marrey mei shal 
thinck myself ruend for evur and a men—i told 
som of our frends down this side to toun that me 








and yue was goin to marrey—thay was glad to 
her \;—ungkle jack tryde to purswade me no, & 








NN 


to have yue he sed yue ware and i was poer and 
that ihad better tacke care of number wone me- 
ning miself, but i shal marrey you in spight of 
him and the devel tue if you will be trew tue me 
and wil work my finger nales ouf to the first jint 
afore yueshal sufer—i am cummin up the last of 
neckst weke to se yue, god bles voue deer hun- 
ny, and ceep you frum luvin eny boddy els til i 
se yue iam yure luvin T. B. 





BORROWED BOOKS. 


Have you any borrowed books? So much 
benefit may be derived from books that are loan- 
ed, it is a pity todo any thing which shall hinder 
the practice. But, keeping books a great length 
of time, tires the patience of the owners, so that 
they are less disposed to lend again—and de- 
prives them of the power of lending those books 
to others all the time they are needlessly kept. 
Some retain books, hoping to have more leisure 
by and by—and some from carelessness. In ei- 
ther case, let there be a reform. If one has not 
time at present, the books may be loaned to those 
who have. Ifneglect has been indulged, let it 
be so no longer, nor misuse the kind interest of 
a friend. Punctuality in returning borrowed 
books, as well as carefulness in the use of them, 
is not merely an act of polite attention, but a mor- 
al and religious duty. 





MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES IN MEXICO. 


The museum in the capital, which was fully 
organized in 1831, is divided into the three de- 
partments cf Mexican Antiquities, Products of 
Industry, and the Natural History of the Repub. 
lic. There is also a section appropriated to the 
antiquities, industrial products, and natural his- 
tory of other countries. Annexed to the museum 
area botanical garden, and a depot of exotic 
plants at a short distance from the capital. The 
Public Library contains about 11,000 volumes. 
There are four convents, all of which have libra. 
ries—the total amount of volumes being more 
than 32,000. It is intended to establish a libra. 
ry and museum at Potosi. In many of the pro. 
vinces libraries exist, varying from 1000 to 3000 
volumes. 





WASTE OF TIME. 


It has been discovered, at length, what indeed 
was’ always sufficiently obvious, that a child 
need not be kept at school eight or ten years, to 
learn to read his primer, write his name, cipher 
to the rule of three, and hate books and learning 
for the rest of his life. It has been discovered 
that in three or four years, a boy may be taught 
an hundred fold more, by skilful teachers, in a 
skilful way, than was formerly ever dreamed of. 
This is the greatest improvement of the age. It 
will do more to facilitate the improvement of the 
physical, political, and mora! ¢judition of man. 
kind, than 21! Giher means ever yet devised. 

LINDSEY. 





NOMENCLATURE OF THE MONTHS. 


A wit, at the time when the revolutionary 
names of the months (Thermidor, Floreal, Ni- 
vose, &c.) were adopted in France, proposed to 
extend the innovation to our own language, 
somewhat on the following model: Freezy, 
Sneezy, Breezy, Wheezy ; Showery, Lowery, 
Bowery ; Snowey, Flowey, Blowey, Glowey. 
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Men or Genrvs.—To the cold, calculating mor- 
tals, who make up the bulk of the human family, the 
labors of men of genius are looked upon as light, and 
ill-deserving of that immortality awarded to them by 
those who appreciate their worth. So slow are we, 
generally, in acknowledging the benefits which their 
labors bestow upon their species, that posterity is obli- 
ged to honor the draft made by them upon the public 
gratitude, and neglect chills the feelings and want har- 
rasses them till death comes to the rescue. There are 
honorable exceptions ; but let us examine facts, 


Homer lived and died a poor blind beggar. Boetheus 
the poet , died in prison, Borgerce starved to death, 
Tasso often had not sufficient money to purchase can- 
dies to write by, and such were his misfortunes and 
neglect that he died a poor maniac, Benteroglio was 
ref ised admittance iato the very hospital he had found- 
ed. Agrippa died in a work-house, Vaugelas left his 
body to the surgeons, to pay his debts, Camoens died 
in an alms-house, Bacon, hiving lost the favor of his 
sovereizn, lived in distress. Raleigh, who settled Vir- 
ginia,and Sir Thomas More, an eminent Englishscholar, 
statesman and soldier, ended their days on the scaffold. 
Lesage was always annoyed in pecuniary matters, 
Spencer, author of the Fairy Queen, expired in want, 
Collins, suthor of the beautifiil Ode on the Passions, 
went mad from the world’s neglect, Milton sold his 
Paradise Lost for seventy-five dollars, to be paid in. 
three instalments, and died in obscurity, Dryden 
wanted the necessaries of life at his death. Otway 
died prematurely and in want, Lee died in the street. 
Steele, the cotemporary of Addison, and writer of much 
of the ‘ Spect.tor,’ was continnally dogged by the bai- 
liffs, Goldsmith sold, through Johnson, the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield’ for a mere trifle, to release him from prison. 
Robinson Crusoe, by De Voe, was hawked about from 
one bookseller to another, as a work of neither ‘mark 
nor likelihood,’ and was at last accepted by a retail deal- 
er, as a proof of especial condescension, Gulliver's 
Travels, by Dean Swift, lay ten years in MS, for want 
of due encouragement from the booksellers, No stone 
marks the grave of the eminent Fielding, Savage died 
in prison at Bristol, where he was confined for fifteen 
dollars. Chatterton, the inspired poet, committed sui- 
cide at the age of eighteen, in consequence of want. 
Some of Scott's finest novels were written and sold to 
p'y debts in which he became involved, He has left it 
on record that Waverly was actually declined three 
several times, by the acutest publishers of his day ; and 
at last found a publisher, and was ushered into the 
world, after it had lain twelve years in its author’s desk» 
with doubt, hesitation and indifference. Cervantes, 
the author of Don Quixotte, died in want, And last, 
though not least, the Duchess d’Abrantes recently died 
at a lodging house in Paris, much distressed by want. 


But, it may be said, intemperance cursed many of the 
above, and therefore the tear of pity and sympathy 
should be dried up. But did not the world’s neglect— 
the oppresssion of want—operating upon the sensitive- 
ness of true genius, drive them to the fatal bowl? It 
has been justly remarked, that men of true genius just 
begin to live, when they die ; and that we give that to e- 
rect a splendid monument to their memories, which 
might have been better applied in relieving their wants 
when living, 





=== 





LiTeRATURE OF Ocranica.—A friend has polite- 
ly furnished us with a copy of a gazette, published at 
Maui, Sandwich Islands, entitled ‘Ka Lama Hauwait,’ 
bearing date August 1,1834. It is embellished with a 
wood cut representing a species of deer, (Jama,) and 
its contents are made up of interesting prose and poe- 
try, Itispublished by the missionaries stationed there. 
From its poetic department we extract the following 
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|| beautiful effusion, The reader will undoubtedly be 


greatly affected by the deep pathos, and sublime con- 
ceptions which pervade the whole article. A Hebrew 
melody, translated into the simple language of the Isl- 
anders of the Pacific, and paraphrased, loses none of 
its original beauty and eloquence—as far as we know. 
But to the extract. 


NA SOLOMON A.—moxuna m1, 


E kuu keiki, ina e lawe oe i ka ka‘u mau olelo, 
A e waiho i ko‘u kanawai iloko ou ; 

E huli mai i kou pepeiao i ke akamai, 

Ae huli kou naau i ka ike ; 

Ina paha e hea aku oe i ka ike, 

Ae pane aku kou leoi ke akamai; 

Ina 6 imi aku oe ia ia me he kala la, 

Ae huli hoi me he waiwai huna la; 

Alaila, e ike oe i ka makua ia Tehova, 

A e loaa ia oe ka ike i ke i ko Akua. 

No ka mea, na Iehova mai ke akamai, 

Mai kona waha mai ka ike a me ka noiau. 
Hoomakaukau oia i ke ola no ka poe pono, 
He paku no oia no ka poe hele pololei ; 

E malamai na ala o ka hoopono, 

E kiai hoi i ka aoao o kona poe haipule. 
Alaila, e ike oe ika pololei a me ka hoopono, 
A me ka kepano a me na aoao maikai a pau. 
No ka mea, e komo ke akamai iloko o koi o kou naau, 
E ono hoi ka ike i kou uhane. 

O ke akamai oe e malama aku, 

O ka noiau hoi oee kiai aku. 








That remarkable woman, the Duchess d’Abrantes, 
died recently in Paris. She was the wife of Junot, the 
companion ip arms of Napoleon during his ascent to the 
pinnacle of his greatness, Her works have everywhere 
been read with enthusiasm, owing to their pleasing, 
conversational style, and the startling events detailed, 
Her memoirs contain, probably, the best secret history 
cf Napoleon extant, for with him and his family she 
was intimate from his childhood. Her literary labors 
have been principally performed during the latter por- 
tion of her life, and when poverty oppressed her. She 
was followed to the grave by Chateaubriand, Victor 
Hugo, and nearly every literary character in Paris. 








Lorenzo Daponre, the intimate friend of Mozart, 
and honored author of ‘Don Giovanni’ and the ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’ died in New-York on Friday week, 
at the advanced age of ninety years. He had beena 
resident of our metropolis for many years. 








The apocryphal book of Enoch, an Ethiopian MS,, 
brought from Abyssinia to England by Bruce the orien- 
tal traveller, has recently been translated by the arch- 
bishcp of Cashel, and is now in press. This is the first 
translation into English, ever made, 








The Pope of Rome has recently ordered to be col- 
lected into the building between the papal printing office 
and the fountain of Trevi, the splendid collection of en- 
gravings belonging to the state, which have hitherto 
been dispersed. This collection contains a complete 
series of the works of the greatest painters, sculptors, 
architects, &c, It is to be open to the public as well 
as students, Many works are in progress, not yet 
completed. 








Dr. Richings, one of the earliest friends of the Welch 
Manuscript Society, in London, has bequeathed $25,- 
000 to its funds, to be applied to the publication of MSS, 








An English clergyman, (Rev. J. Berkett,) has invent- 
ed an organ to be played by steam, and att»ched to 
rail-road locomotives, for the amusement of passengers. 








To Reapers AND CorREsPONDENTS.—‘The Sai- 
lor and his Bride’ is respectfully declined, 
We are obliged to ‘Phocion’ for his contributions, 








| literary and vegetable, and shall preserve the latter as a 
| specimen of the unique, Thisis the first time that we 
have received the birch since our school-boy days. 
Letter VIITL. on Drawing, in our next. 
‘To , by C. D. which was accidentally mis- 
laid, shall appear in our next, 
*Vrifles,’ are rather too trifling for our use. 
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THE CHAPLET OF ComvUs. 





A Canadian paper complains bitterly of a Yankee school 
master, who set for a boy’s copy, ‘Ail men are created equal 
—except niggers,’ 


Coou.—A fellow with a torn shirt lately entered an edi- 
tor’s room, and thus saluted him, ‘Are you the indivioual 
that’s to furnish copy for to-morrow’s paper? The editor 
bowed. ‘Then fork it out, for 1 am one of the gentlemen 
that’s ready to set it up.” 


Biack anv Bive.—A pretty little brunette of 14, was 
Passing along the streets a few days since, when she was ac- 
costed by a strange man, rather worse for liquor, who inqui- 
red if her mother was as black as she was. ‘I believe not,’ 
was the reply. ‘But pray tell me if your father is as sLuR 
as you are.’ 


BravutTiruL CompaRison.—A gallant New England 
knight of the quill, describing a country dance, says, ‘The 
eergeous string of glass beads will now glisten on heaving 
bosoms of the v.Jlage belles, like polished rubies resting on 
the surface of warm apple dumplings.’ 


Lone Lir.—Mr.T wiss, a romancing traveller,was talking 
of a church he had seen in Spain, a mile aod a half long, 
‘Bless me!’ said Garrick, ‘how broad wasit?’ “Ten yards.’ 
“This,you’ll observe, gentlemen,’ said Garrick to the compa- 
ny, ‘is nota round lie, but differs from his other stories, 
which are generally as broad as they are lung.’ 


A fellow in Virginia, who was ducked by a parcel of boys 
for whipping his wife, sued them for damages. The boys 
were very properly sentenced to duck him again. 


TurxisH W1iT.—Nass-red-dyn, the Turkish A’sop, wish- 
ing to propitiate the conquering Tamerlane, proposed to car- 
ry himfruit. ‘Hold,’ said he, ‘two heads are better than one; 
I will ask my wife whether Ihad better carry quinces or figs." 
His wife replied, ‘Quinces will please him best, because they 
are larger and finer.’ ‘However useful the advice of others 
may be,’ rejoined Nass-red-dyn, ‘it is never well to follow 
that of a woman—I am determined to take figs.’ When he 
arrived in the camp, Tamarlane amused himself by throwing 
the figs at his bald head. At every blow, Nass-red-dyn ex- 
claimed, ‘God be praised!’ Tamarlane inquired what he 
meant. Iam thanking God that I did not follow my wife’s 
advice,’ replied Nass-red dyn, ‘for if I had brought quince® 
instead of figs, I should certainly have a broken head.’ 


Women make their advances as Time makes his. At 
20, when the swain approaches to pay his devoirs, they ex- 
claim, with an air of languid indifference, ‘Who is he Y 
At 30, with a prudent look toward the ways and means, the 
question is, ‘What is he?’ At40, much anxiety manifests 
itself to make the hymenial selection, and the query changes 
itself into ‘Which is he 7 But at 50, the anxious expectant 
prepares to seize upon any prey,and exclaims, ‘Where is he? 


A MAN OF seNse.—An old gentleman, whose character 
was unimpeachable, for some slight cause was challenged by 
a dissolute young Hotspur. He very good naturedly refused 
to fight. and the fellow threatened to ‘gazette’ him as a cow- 
ard. ‘Well, go ahead,’ said the old gentleman, ‘I had rather 
fill twenty newspapers than one coffin.’ 


Tit ror Tat.—One of Uncle Sam’s, or a city officer, of 
Portland, no matter which, meeting a lad smoking in the 
Streets, demanded of him a dollar as a fine for breach of the 
law, or he would prosecute him for the offence. The boy 
immediately handed the man of authority a one dollar bill, 
which he forthwith pocketed. ‘Now,’ said the boy, ‘pay 
Me a dollar, orl will prosecute you for violating a law of 
the state.’ The money was refunded. 
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THE KNOT. 








MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening the 1!th inst. by Elder Philetus 
Roberts, Mr. Samugen. W. Cutter, of Dover, to Miss 
Aumere, daughter of Gilbert Hall, esq., of Union Vale, 
Dutchess co. o 

On the 4th inst., by Daniel H. Schultzs, esq., Mr. Pr- 
TER Witson, to Miss Marearet M. Stieient, all of 
Clinton. 





THE KNELL. 
DIED, 

At the residence of Mr. Gennet, on Monday the 
20th inst., Mrs. Pueze Beacn, aged 78 years, 

On the 16th inst., Rurn Benepict, widow of the 
late Joshua Benedict, of this village, and formerly of 
Danbury, Conn, aged 85 years. . 

On the 13th inst., at the residence of his father, in 
Newburgh, Rapuaet Hoy ce, esq., artist, one of the 
members of the scientific corps, attached to the South 
Sea expedition. ’ 5 

In Pine Plains, on the 13th inst, James LILLIE, 
on. after a short and painful illness of three days, aged 


55 years. 
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THE BOQUET: 
= a’ 
To the Editors of the Casket: 


Dear Sir:—There ia a piece of musi¢ much in vogue at the 
present time, called, from the last words in the stanza, ‘No 
Mote.’ A short time since. I requested my daughter to learn 
it; she did so, and now plays and sings it (as I think) in fine 
style. Hearing it, a few evenings since, when I wasin rather 
a melancholy mood, I felt an almost unconquerable desire to 
express my feelings in what the poet calls *‘ immortal verse ? 
but not being highly gifted that way, I was obliged to content 
myself with a little irregularrhyming. Having, therefore, no 
hope of immortalizing myself as a poet, { beg you will put 
my lines into your Casket, as they will there obtain a perma- 
nent form, to which, I am sensible, their merits de not entitle 


them. I am yours, respectfully, G. Cc. 
New-York, Aug, 13, 1838. 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


‘Do let me hear you sing “No More.” ’ 
‘No more! dear pa, you must be wild!’ 
*I did not mean no more, my child, 

I meant that piece you call ‘‘ No More.” ’ 


Yes, pa, I'll sing and play “No More,” 
Itis a piece I much admire; 
So now I'll “wake the living lyre,” 

And raise my voice, and sing ‘‘No More.”’ 


‘That's right, my child, once more, once more, 
Again repeat that solemn strain ; 
I never feel so sweet a pain 

As when you play and sing “No More!” 


It makes me think of seasons past, 
Of flowers that bloomed to bloom no more ; 
Of joy long dead, of pleasures o'er, 

And sounds that will not always last. 


It makes mse think of time to come, 
When I shall hear thy voice no more ; 
When life and all its joys are o’er, 

And death has brought the pilgrim home, 


Ah! yes, the day will soonbeo’er, 
When life and all its joys are fied, 
And I am numbered with the dead, 

Then I shall hear thy voice no more ;— 


Till in a newand happier clime, 
Where sin and sorrow wound no more, 
We'll sing of cares and trials o’er, 

And joys eternally sublime. 


Then on that calm and peaceful shore, 
Where thorns and briars never grow, 
Nor adverse winds shall ever blow, 

Nor tempests rage, nor billows roar; 


There in sweet concord we shall join, 
And discord pain the ear no more ; 
Envy and strife forever o’er, 

Shall ne’er disturb our joys divine, 


Expressione,* con amore,t 

That trill so brilliant and so fine ; 

O how they fill this heart of mine! 
Enough, enough,—no more—no more!’ 





* Expressione, with expression, or a kind of sentimenta, 
appeal to the heart. 


t Conamore, with love. The meaning is, let it be perform- 
ed with expression onthy part, andit shall be listened to with 
love on my part ; 


a ae 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 

THE MELANCHOLIST., 
The dawning day,tejoicing o’er the hills, 
With balmy breath invites the world to rise. 
While numbers hail the hour, and come abroad, 
Responsive to the jocund call, one gloomy soul, 
The matin charms which gladden all beside, 
Sees listlessly. The pleasant light which throws 
Its brightness through the window where he sits, 
And trembles on the wall, as if it danced 
For lightsomeness and joy ; the ancient tree 
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Which rustles on the eaves, as the light winds j 

Leap through the boughs; the mo:ntains wrevthed in 
mists, 

The slopes adorned with woods, the valleys robed 

In lively green and animate with flocks ; 

The songs of birds and murmur of the brooks, 

The voice of husbandmen who in their toil 

Anticipate the sun—all these, and all 

That beautifies and cheers the morn, are not 

The sights and sounds of cheerfulness to him. 

His heart is dissonant to nature’s smiles 

And gladsome music, Weighed too deeply down 

With some unuttered grief, or ruined hope, 

Itcannot leap with joy, nor soar on high, 

With those exhilerated feelings, caught 

By happier spirits from the breath of morn. 


’Tis midnight in his soul, and shapes of dread, 
Pale doubts and fears, and sorrows armed with shafts, 
All false creations of his own, conspire 

To vex his peace ; like some Cimmerian cave, 
Obscure with ever-brooding night, where owls 
Fiit to and fro,.and with their doleful screams 
Make horror doubly horrid, Over all 

That meets his view, around, above, he casts, 
By some mysterious skill, a sombre hue; 

And while, by contrast, sunny fields and floods 
Augment the darkness of his soul, he turns 
That darkness back upon the cheerful scene, 
And dims the sunshine with a gloomy tinge. 


Untouched, unmoved by passing scenes of life, 
He seems a stranger in the earth, his home— 
The fountain of his sympathy is dried—— 
He enters not the social room, nor feels 
How sweet it is to be among our fellows. 
And if perchance he meets some friendly face, 
He seeks no animating interchanye 
Of looks and words; his sullen eye again ° 
Resumes its downward gaze, and his sad thoughts 
Return within upon himself, and drink 
His spirits up. 

He loves to wander out 
Amid the shadows of the night, alone, 
And hail the solemn gloom, All nature then 
Is kindred to his soul; all things impart 
A melancholy joy. By the dark stream 
Which rolls in sluggishness he takes his way ; 
Now views his shadow on the ripling flood, 
As emblematic of all earthly things; 
Now lists to music wafted up the vale, 
And deems our joys are like the hollow notes; 
Now muses on the melancholy moon, 
And flits away in vague imaginings 
Among the stars; andas he fondly dreams 
Of happier mansions there, contemns the earth, 
And languishes for wings to mount above. 


Sad soul! there is one hope; one sound alone 
Can give thee bliss; one star alone dispel 

The darkness of thy mind. The harp which rang 
So sweet on Judah's hills, and Zion’s mount, 
And by its magic charmed the soul of Saul, 

Hath power to charm thy troubled spirit too, 

The Star which rose in Bethlehem, the light 

And glory of the world, can scatter wide 

The nightly shadows which around thee liy, 

And can imparadise the vale of life, 


Hew-Haven, August 14, 1833, JASPER. 


SO A es 


o the gt pers of Bg “Maryland State Colonization Soci: 
ety,” in the spring of. 1837, was a man named 
and blind, but a Christian. pore 
Old man—old man, with crisped hair, 
And brow of ebon die, 
What seek’st thou with such earnest air, 
*Neath Afric’s sultry sky ? 
I saw thee on the vessel’s prow, ‘ 
Long ere it neared the land, 
And read wild wishes on thy brow 
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To tread this burning strand, 


Among the colored emigrants who returned to Africa, un- 
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Whattale hast thou of stormy seas, 
When whelming waves roll’d high ? 

What tidings of a distant clime, 
Old stranger? Noreply! 

He felt the palm-leaves, cool and fresh, 
Sweep o’er his withered cheek, 

And then his sightless eyes he raised, 
With thoughts that none might speak. 


They gently took his groping hand, 
And on his footsteps led 
Toward where, in ancient times, arose 
His father’s humble shed ; 
And there the breath of spice and gum 
Rich o’er his senses stole, 
And low winds whispering through the reeds 
Made music in his soul, 


Made music !—such as still had slept 
Since boyhood’s early day, 

When, kidnapped from his mother’s arms, 
They tore the slave away, 

And still, as memory’s magic hand 
O’er the soul’s harp-strings ran, 

To prayer upon the glowing sand 
Knelt down that blind old man, 


He praised the God of heaven and earth 
For every chastening pain— 

For all the sorrows of his lot 
Beyond the western main ; 

For there the Bible’s blessed love 
Was to his soul revealed, 

The diamond signet of the skies, 
Which had his pardon sealed. 


And sweet it was, the voice to hear 
Of that enfranchised slave, 
Thus giving glory for the hope 
That lives beyond the grave ; 
And sweet to think those blinded eyes 
Should their Redeemer see, 
And from Time’s dreary midnight wake . 
To bright eternity. L, H, SIGOURNEY, 


From the N. Y. Mirror. 
THE FIELD OF CORN. 


Let others praise the myrtle flowers 
From southern summers sprung; 

The glory of Italian bowers 
By bard and beauty sung; 

While Rosalie’s endearing grace 
Is in my mem’ry borne, 

I'll not forget our trysting-place 
Was in the field of corn, 


The branching vines beneath our feet 
No purple clusters bore, 

But fruit more sunny-hued and sweet— 
The pumpkin’s yellow store. 

The plaintive quail that harbored near, 
Prolonged his note forlorn, 

And every sigh and sound was dear 
Among the Indian corn, 


The green and trailing leaves at last 
Were faded, crisp, and sere, 

And over them the autumn blast 
Bewailed their ruin drear. 

By reapers from the tasselled stalk 
The golden ear was torn, 

And desolate became our walk 
Within the field of corn, 
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